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fumers called ungiientarii; they are said to have had a street
to themselves in Capua. A Patrician Roman anointed him-
self three times daily with precious, sweet-scented oils which
he personally took along into his bath in golden vessels of
exquisite workmanship, so-called nartheciae. At the funeral
of his wife Poppaea, Nero is said to have used as Incense more
odorous substances than could be produced in one year in
Arabia, at that time the only reputed source of perfumes.
Tnis luxury went so far that during the games in the open
amphitheatres the whole air was filled with sweet odors as-
cending from numerous censers arranged in a circle. The
apartments of well-to-do Romans always contained large and
very valuable urns filled with dried blossoms, to keep the air
permanently perfumed.

Roman extravagance with perfumes was carried to such
an excess that under the consulate of Licinius Crassus a law
was passed which restricted the use of perfumery, there being
good reason to fear that there would not be enough for the
ceremonies in the temples.

With the migration of the almost savage Huns and Goths,
the refinement of morals ceased, progress in civilization was
retarded for centuries, and at the same time the use of per-
fumes disappeared entirely in. Europe; but it was otherwise
in the Orient. As an instance we may mention the prophecy
of Mohammed, who promised in the Koran to the faithful in
paradise the possession of black-eyed houries whose bodies
were composed of the purest musk.

The Arabs, the ancient masters of chemistry, were also the
first founders of the art of perfumery. Thus the Arabian
physician Avicenna, in the tenth century, taught the art of
preparing fragrant waters from leaves, and Sultan Saladin, in
1157, on l"s triumphal entry, had the walls of the mosque of
Omar washed with rose water.

It was the intercourse with the Orient brought about by

